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first National Congress on Univer 
nsion met in Philadelphia twenty- 

At that time, the possi 
> such an educational development 
nthusiastically set forth, but the dif 

be encountered in 

\{merican institution were yet to be 
Many years were to pass befor 
lifficulties were more or less success 

ercome, The English forms of « 
mn which were first tried gave way 
to the present methods which better 

ted the people’s needs 

tatus of university extension in this 
is still more or less indeterminate, 
ts methods, even where most highly de 


vere ‘e oO i <wrree » er . al 5 
are to a degre ’ exp rimenta t purpose Somet mes a a 
§ apparent that its scope may be different 


department, somet 


in every state, yet there are many condi ganda, sometimes just a 


hes 


tions common to all from which arise prob 
are worthy of profound atten 
while the plasticity that is character 
extension in America complicates sources 
it the same time simplifies its applica posal 
difficulties experi 
turns from a recent inquiry covering lack a great stat 
university extension in the United States, by the experience 
published by the United States Bureau of chusetts at the preset 
Education in 1914, though showing a re- when her commission 
markable increase in the spread of uni- was formed by the w 
versity extension, illustrate the effect of tions in or m Bost 
different conditions upon the rapidity or thought to 
completeness of its introduction. As is how best 
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natural, the growth, when not defined by scheme of 
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of the measures taken by the commission 
on extension have shown that in Massa 
chusetts, as elsewhere, facilities for eduea 
tion are not necessarily to be confined 
within the limits of a campus—that sue- 
cessful instruction may be given to non- 
resident students. But up to the present 
time the efforts of this commission have 
been applied almost if not entirely to the 
spread of higher education. 

The message of Governor David S. 
Walsh te the legislature of 1914-1915 has 
caused much comment by the press of the 
country. In this message Governor Walsh 
points to the fact that many states have far 
outstripped Massachusetts in offering to 
the mass of their citizens, young and old, 
free opportunities to secure the kinds of 
training needed to develop them for civie 
usefulness and success in life. 

In 1912 and again in 1914 the Massa- 
chusetts board of edueation submitted re- 
ports to the legislature making recom- 
mendations with respect to the ‘‘ereation of 
an ageney to promote extension teaching 
and the further cooperation of existing in- 
stitutions of learning with public admin- 
istrative agencies.’’ The report of 1914 
discusses, in response to the urgency of the 
governor’s message, the reasons for and 
against the establishment of a state uni- 
versity, and at the same time presents the 
ease of a much less costly substitute for a 
state university, recommending its adop- 
tion. The substitute recommended is a 
non-teaching organization, which should 
consist of a board of trustees the expenses 
of which would be mainly administrative 
and which would be charged with the fol- 
lowing developments : 

To conduct university extension courses and 
correspondence courses, to administer a system of 
state scholarships, to promote the training of se« 
ondary-school teachers and of school administra 


tors and supervisors, to provide for organized « 


) 
operation between higher institutions of learning 


in Massachusetts, on the one hand, and the state 


ind n iy i lepartments Oo 

I 
t re proper rt l 10 f } g S 
lege by organizing and putting 
whereby the bove res S May De se 
ooperati I with existil y illeges 


This statement of the several « 
advances which Massachusetts h 
achieve through some agency other 
state university is interesting 
point of view of the student of 
extension, also because the matters 
ated relate in the main to problems 
in states reputed to be far less progr 
educationally than Massachusetts | 
solved in the natural course of their 
tional growth through the relat 
state college or university to tl 
tional system. 

A very broad and general class 
defines the scope of university ext 
under three main divisions: (1) h 
all measures for the benefit of a 
dent body, (2) eonsisting of aid to t! 
through utilization of the equipmer 
trained men and edueational facilit 
longing to a university, and (3 
activities carried on at the institut 

Under the classification ineludi: 
fits to non-residents there are ma 
divisions, as extension by correspo 


courses, by local classes, by study f 


or not, by lectures and entertainments 


bating aids and stimulus, exhibits 
ences and welfare promotion, 
The seeond elassifieation which co 


aid to the state government is illustrat 


the many kinds of assistance which maj 


afforded by the engineering, the for 


the hygienic, the chemistry and other s 


tific departments of a great university 


by the departments of law, economy, s 


ogy, ete. In the light of this developm 
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we should be glad to believe that ‘‘st 


1 Report of the Massachusetts B 
tion Relative to the Establishment 


University, January, 1915. 
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s been well said, ‘‘is gradually 
itself with differences as 
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theories, and consists more 


speedy and effective applica- 
s «ce veloped by science for the 
t of life.’’ 


ist classification, that of the ex- 
tivities at the institution, are in- 
lectures and 


rt-term courses; 


n other than working hours: 


of university extension may be 
from another point of view by 
ts field of operations to that of 
sity from which it emanates. 
ersity is an institution which 
earry out the provisions of its 
st meet the needs in its depart 
work of a widely diversified stu- 
Its schedules of study must, in 
ite with both the business and 
essional life of the state’s popula- 
ts highest development it is the 


the state’s edueatio 


nal system, 
h is in a position to 
adaptation of the 
and high schools to the 


their 


exert an 


W ork 


r\ ird the 


ments ry 


ts of the future lives of 


er, the miner, the manufacturer, 
‘trician, the chemist, 
technical 
efficient ”" . and laborer 


it ail ‘ is a tl 


t, the ele 
tate may need of 

h as the teacher, the lawyer, the 
and the r expect to gain 
dueation offered by the state a 


minist 


adapted to their mental eapacities 
to the external circumstances of 
vironment, 
by which the sum of knowledge 
so vastly increased, is one of the 
university offers to the world. 
experiments in agriculture and 
ng; of laboratory work in every 


‘lence: of modern conclusions and 
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servat Ss 1 S S 
thes nd ers l told 
plied, are frequently long r g b 
yond the walls of the university Ins 
fields useful discoveries and isions 
have been accumulating for vears it it is 


only within the past decade that the obl 
ration of 


and 


' 
edueationa agencies to 


spread these results has been fully 


versity Sery ] S The ? r ) 
both met nd won r iil | vi ! 
and also the a imu ! tf knowledge 
through research, so extension must 1! 


clude a double field of 


offer of similar training to much larger 


numbers, and second, in making usable the 


knowledge which is the fruit 


The young men and women who come to 


the university are presumably equal or 


nearly so, in scholarship when the ter 
but are vastly unlike in m ther re 
speets. Or if the more s ; nts 
ft differ e les in what they 1 1 to | 
prepared to do after graduatior t be 
cause there are so many K ls of bovs and 
girls merely (though that is an important 
part of the pi if 1S 
young ¢é1tizens yme Irom so many cond 
tor if home lft 

Ihe tas university 1 is 1 WIT! 
\ VY spre id st lent I ei\ PER) 
much more varied. The ] ronment 
of the non-resident st ent is al \ I re 
important factor than that of the resident 
student, for the reason that s not Fe 


moved from it during his period of study 
Attention has been calle that 


1 to the fact 


every resident student enters up tn his 


school or university life under conditions 


approxim itely the sam is those of his fel 
simplified 


instructor’s 


lows: his 
by certain features of uniformity. The um 


versity extension staff, on the other ha 
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(ORGANIZ 
must contend with problems arising from tion of the extension activities of 1 s 
disparities in degree of preparation for universities. But increasingly ey thes 


institutions are recognizing a mu 
The 
state foundation without exception 

ably, admit the full obligation, but not 


study, in age, in temper, in habits of so- 


briety, in financial status, all of these and range of obligation. universities 
more in addition to the many differences 
that exist in the student’s surroundings. 
How shall the 
quainted with these differences and adapt _ it. 


—this is 


university become ac- of them have taken measures fully t 


Few state governments, however, 


9 


its services to such varied needs! to recognize the expediency of 





. 


which provides education for all 
Their 
therefore to devise means for reaching t 


a question of supreme importance in the 


administration of extension, people. institutions are charg 


when its field is limited only by the state’s 


university 


boundaries. greatest possible numbers, and extens 
A considerable proportion of the already service must be made so wide reaching 
established work of university extension, comprehensive as eventually to become < 


very valuable work so far as it goes, reaches factor in every community of the stati 
little if at all beyond the walls of the insti- 


This facet is 


The plans by which Wisconsin covers 


tution. seen upon examina- field may be regarded as typical 
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th of scope and effort to bring about University extension in Wisconsin adds 
5 ose and serviceable relation between the to that part of the instruction which is cor 
of the state and the university. For relative with instruction given at the um 
irpose of examining these plans of versity, a number of features of construct 
rganization, the accompanying ehart is ive value designed to promot publ > We 
nted. fare by improving conditions of community 
t The University Extension Division in- life or bringing about an enlightened pul 
s within its central organization at the _ lic opinion. 
Madison or central office, first, subdivisions The extension courses of university grade 
departmental work, instructional and are offered by corresponds nee study, local 
general, and second. the general clerical classes and lectures. These are taken for 
| central administrative staff. Its field credit or not, as desired, the practise of per 
I S carried on through field hea |. mitting the non-resident student to work 
rters in the districts into which the state for the same award as the resident student 
s divided for the purpose of making the having been thoroughly vindicated by the 


ersity’s service to the people, in their results secured under this method 
nes and places of business, both prof- It is not necessary or possible, within th 
le and acceptable. limits of this paper, to discuss the value of 
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university extension to the student who ean kind of t 
meet no requirement exaction further than scripts of these texts are publ 


that he needs the service and will make use though their primary use is for , 
id 


of it The manifold uses of correspond- teaching, they meet a demand fr 
ence-study instruction are evident. and vet edueational institutions of tl 

the success of the method continues to ex- The recent establishment 

cite surprise and interest. The numbers of of a system of continuation ed 
those who by this means are adding to their added to the eall in this state 
vocational efficiency, to their personal and elementary of the vocational 
social equipment, or to their value as citi- pared for extension use. 

zens, may be computed, and the sum is As the university in its conta 


large, but it is not possible to compute the people of the state through extens 
tremendous power this work must gain as its agents to them in the midst 


its benefits become more widely known and accustomed social and civie surro 


spread over the state large part of its program of s 
Local class instruction, as a supplement order to meet the requirements of 
to, or substitute for, correspondence-study, tion must be related to social 
is found to be valuable under certain con- needs. The school, the church, th 
ditions and is being adopted to a great ex- ment, the home, and the domi 
tent as methods are tried out and com- _interests—in a word, everything 
parisons are madi This form of exten- longs to the community life— 


sion instruction is useful in meeting two into the development of this pr 


distinctly different demands: (1) That In addition to correspond 
which calls for university eredit work or therefore, the following depart 
for professional courses (either eredit or work are established as legitimat 
non-credit mbodying the results of the of university extension: Debatir 
latest advances in research, and (2) that lhe discussion, which ineludes 
adapted to the needs of the would-be stu- library service maintained as a s 


dent at the other end of the seale, whose to-date record of the more imp 
educational equipment is so inadequate _ state. and national issues of th 


that he ean learn by no other method than’ which fosters the formation of 





that which brings him into personal con- societies for study of and debate « 
tact with the instructor questions and the spread of pu 

An essential requirement in sueeessful gence in matters affecting social 
instruction by either of these methods, par- progress. A department of instr 
ticularly in the development of voeational lectures, which secures to the sma ‘ 
courses, is the text prepared especially for munities of the state advantages s rk 
this purpose. The better commercial corre- those usually available only to 
spondence schools of the country employ a_ cities, primarily educational in 
large staff of text-writers, and the value of using the lyceum method by which n 
their work depends to a great degree upon and dramatic entertainments of 
this fact. The method of instruction and quality are included in its offer: \ 


the pupil are both different from those for a welfare department, comprisi! 
which the regulation school and college forms of suggestive and construct 


texthooks have heen ereated. and a new fulness along the lines of commu 
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is the community survey and ng upor 
tv institute and exhibits based = surprisu 
survey ; municipal aid whereby the _ terferenc 
vns may secure technical instrue material, 
vice upon problems of govern- quired 
ter stimulation; health in 
‘ampaigns; education and 
by means of lantern slides 
tures; promotion of interest 
music: short courses or con- 
pted to the needs of persons en- 
ial or volunteer philan- helpful 
numeration which might be source of inspirat 
finite ly since the scope of the Thus bri fiv, 
rs the whol field of human nee ds eNsS10) S ¢O 
nowever, 
‘constant aim of extension to the 
institutions, not reogray 
their field of service. This has nomics and sociol 
for instance, in the necessity to the state-wid 
ocal libraries to secure and _ service, 
ding material for the clubs and Examine 
societies that otherwise call upon’ great lakes, 
nnecessarily for this assistance. stretches of the 
ourses 1n €lementary schools may western boundari 
introduced in the first place manufacturi 
m and eventually be taken over situated on 
the schools. world’s mi 
es of university extension counties o! 
anges Irom vear to year due farm land 
of agencies better fitted areas of sw 
ervice. For example, before undeveloped 
Education Act was passed Small communi 


many employees under six- in remote 


re were enrolled in extension maining cou 


agents of extension encour- ‘ ; 
enrollment of these students in shows many larg 
uation schools, with the result cities. 
‘ities extension now secures in The history of Wis 
s men and women who seek voea- French occu 
a higher gerade. While ence and influence of he . | » still 
ller places, where continuation felt. In 1848 Gern to the state 
s are not established. training for the’ in large numbers, and later ns of Nor- 
mployee is still demanded. wegians, followed by settlers from New 


so many avenues of the work bear- England. ‘To this day many communities 
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retain the race characteristics—in some in- 


stances the language—of these early set- 
Still later Italians, Poles, Lithuani- 


others of the 


tlers. 
ans, Greeks and emigrant 
classes have added and continue to add an 
unassimilated element. 

[ have no desire to enter into an analysis 
of the effect 


torical conditions and intluences upon state- 


of these geographical and his- 
eraft and educational developments in Wis- 


consin, though such an inquiry might be 
upon the problems 
met by That 


problems are widely different in different 


made to bear directly 
university extension, these 
parts of this, or of any state is sufficiently 
evident. That the difficulties presented by 
these differences may be overcome fully or 
partially by establishing permanent agents 
of the university at many points through- 
The 


believe, has been adopted by 


out the state is perhaps equally clear. 
method, | 
Other state universities, but perhaps in no 
case so comprehensively as in Wisconsin, 
where six district offices have been opened 
local representatives, 


with headquarters, 


field organizers, teachers and other mem- 
bers of a local staff. This organization pro- 


vides the necessary connecting links be- 
tween the university and the communities 
of the state. 

The 


teacher 


loeal 
For 
classes in vocational subjects an instructor 


who is within reach of the student at all 


value of the services of a 


may be easily appreciated. 


times may have a decided advantage over 
one who comes and goes. He is in a posi- 
tion to know both the student and the con- 
ditions of his life, and so is enabled to apply 
his instruction definitely in each case. He 
is available, also, to the correspondence- 
study pupils of his district who by consult- 
ing him difficulties which 


might otherwise prove to be insurmount- 


may overcome 


able. 
The local organizer is the university ex- 
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tension solicitor. Experience leads 
conclusion that it is quite as necessary 
the university to explain its extension s 
ice directly to the people, as it is for a 
mercial school to send out solicitors. 

is not only because cold print seldom earries 
the « 


but because an agent on the gro 


‘onviction of a face-to-face j 
note of the needs and capacities of t} 
approaches and is enabled to guid 
the choice of studies. 

The 


the people, is in a 


local representative, living 
position to becon 
mately acquainted with his district. It 


his duty to know it from every p 


view—social, civic, industrial—a 
studied his problem, to administer the ser 
ices of the several departments of uniy 
sity extension wisely and acceptably 

The method implies insight and s 
thetic interpretation, and the success 
versity extension depends to a large 
upon the ability of the members of th 
and to meet 


forces to understand 


tions. 
Louis E. Ri 


THE UNIVERSITY OI 


THE COLLEGE AND THE FRESHMAN 


THE very great increase in atte! 
American colleges has made the e 
freshman an important problem. IH 
edueation is no longer the luxury 
Neither is it secured merely as a m 
culture. To the great majority of 
higher education is simply more ed 
and is sought because it is believed t 
possession will make the individual 
efficient member of the social world 
enable him more readily to meet th 
competition of modern life. 

The members of the freshman class ! 

1 Abstract of an address delivered at t 
Conference of School Principals and 8 


ents. 
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ot life and all 


erican secondary-school pr rd - 


American 


are as variable and as varying 
id ial members of the democracy 
Many of the fresh- 


they come 
» college without a very definite 
what a college education means 
nly without any definite idea of 
ture vocation. When a youth enters 
September his condition is not 
much from what it was when he 


In that 
had been aeceustomed to definite 
It is 


secondary school in June. 


| more or less wise direction. 
r that he still needs help. 
men, themselves, are not very 
d as to the sort of treatment the 
It is the notion of some 


in needs. 


must sink or swim by his own 
ts. Others believe that as many fresh- 
is possible should be helped to swim 
ful and wise guidanee. The diseus- 
this whole problem has been so in- 
nt for a number of years that it is safe 
ssume that the great majority of col- 
now believe in guidance of some 

vr first vear college students. 


- : 
I \ ‘ritic 


isms are made upon the ad- 
stration of our colleges. Seme rather 
refer to the of 


It is probably true that in 


treatment 


+ 
i 


ones 
eshman, 
st of our higher institutions ef learning 
ve a per cent, of freshman instruction 
by immature and inexperienced 
rs. This is generally recognized by 
ves as an evil. The lack of money 
the salaries necessary to secure ex- 
} 


e( 
‘ 


tise. It is probably true that the work 


and mature teachers explains the 


oung college instructor is often not 
refully supervised. In many insti- 
us the only contact that the freshman 
s with a mature member of the faculty 
i lecture course where he is one of sev- 
hundred. The institution that can pro- 
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vide mature, experienced, highly educated 
and eapable teachers for the fresh ul 


for them in classes of not to exceed thir 
in number, and eliminate, or at least r 
to a minimum, the ecture method oft 
struction, will serve the 


than they are being s 


Most people do things best under 
pressure of definite requirements 
freshman is no exception to this rule. His 
college work ought to be arranged so that 
his tasks are definite and re ilar H 
should be held rigidly to the performar 
of the duties expected of him. Any method 
of teaching that does not demand frequent 
reactions from the student himself is hardly 


freshman Hlis habits are 1 


a method of 


the 
Ile 


will make if 


fair to 


formed, needs instruct 
that 


regular habits of work 


» establ 


for him t 
Nothing better |] 


easy 


in 
nm 
sh 


Las 


been devised to accomplish these ends than 


old-fashioned assignment of lessons a 


of 


th 


the requirement accurate class re 
tions 

The great major ty of young people w 
learned how 


s that can 


enter college have 


One of the best 


not vet 
study. servic 
rendered to freshmen is a 
taking teaching that will make them 

what study is and how they may engag 


it successfully and eCeOoOnomCA \ 


nd 


ta 


The teacher of freshmen should be so sur 


of his dign tv that he need waste no tin 
defending it. He should be able to ren 
ber his own youth so that his sympatl 
youth may be genuine and_ broa 1 
freshman responds to this sort of a 
and will work faithfully to do all that 


expected of him. 


To sum up, I believe the freshmer 


‘olleges would fare better and the mortali 


be greatly reduced if 
l. The college spent a larger proportion 
: nstruction 


shman 1 


its income for tr 
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2. The numbers in a freshmen 

not exceed thirty. 
3. The method 
cept written or oral 


lecture were 


where a quiz is 
viven upon each lecture, 

$. The 
and thus induced a better spirit of co- 


teachers cultivated more sympathy 
operation, 
a. Thi 


irom 


student, his parents, and the school 
which he came, were kept accu- 


rately informed of his progress. 


Ropert J. ALEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIN! 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. A FEMININE 
STUDY OF POLITICS AND PEOPLE 

Ir has been about two years now since our 
little townshiy The clouds have blown 
over. The atmosphere has cleared. We 
had the forgi 


demolished the beautiful structure our hopes 


war. 


forgive our neighbors, who 


grace to 


had raised; and some of the youths, in whose 


behalf we were building, have ne beyond thx 
point of forgiveness thev have fallen in | 


and married into the enemies’ camp. 

Ah! 

+7 1 } 1 } l aé 
would have had them cherish resentment. N 


that I 


married 


There begins my sadness. Not t 
disapprove of matrimony; 
and “settled down” with only such 
education as is furnished by the grade se 
They married because there 
to di 
tined 


was nothing eist 


Pe rhaps they thought they 


and marriage offered at least a variation. 

But this is not part of my story. We live in 
the state of Indiana, in a regi 
with rural high schools. It 
matter so leng as 01 
They had been taken to the country to be near 
to nature and we were ¢ 
velopment. 
better 


suddenly, so it seemed, thos 


than city schools we had known: bu 


pleted the common school, They were gradu- 
ated—yes, finished up with a pleasing progr 


diplomas and pretty pomp. All that th 
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s going r th 
matie insti es 
We wake 1 up fright 1 
rather drows erings \ 
= rr he jus l 

N \ t 5s UW ‘ WI if | 
prog s1\ > 1 
I I rn gy tT lve X 
! Its late reports pictur 
uldings er¢ 1 as rural high s 


to high-school privileges. This 
ever, that he can havi 
can get it. His own township 


pelled to furnish a school exc¢ pt ul 


ae : 
conditions; but it must pay tuit 
townships, tor all students wh 


To take advantage of this 


might, in this locality, rise at 
feed and hitch his horse, start ar 
before the first hint of daylight 
over formidable hills, an 
destination at rol 


might do very well for a mar 


but which for a gir s ol 
Automobiles might furnish a s 
difficulty if chauffeurs, machines 


run them over, were available t 


no other means except to boar 


hom«e Therefore it seemed tl] 
to make the high-school privileg 
thing to the student w p 


Those who were interested 
matter over. 
in authority—chiefly the trusté 

it was to supply such a sel il at 
cretion. “he trustee, under thi 
of the s.ate superintendent, 


task, He infor 


technicaliti S, 


undertake the 
legal 
architectural plans, counted th 
the recognition the sc] 
ported to training schools his 

All this took time for 


man, but by August tl 


enced 


te ache rs. 


shape and the bonds wer 
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' level I j that | \ Cer 
vynship, wi i the trustee I P) reove! rh t 
vas eld t 1 fanev price It 1 aggres \ 
a | l ind taken ls I l \ 
nig a Vv Ww ! 
} toy ‘ } ited bv ee ~ 


1, W I nt would S t 1 \ 
thev had ¢ wht as 
i . 1 offer of an re, I 
f ralitv., inaeccess wlso rig | 
5 T ers ¢ lid 1 ¢ nd y : 
-* ! ‘ 
r Indiana is very careful w re e mos g x ! 
‘ ( = ( 1Tray g j t , 

‘ , 

nued tf groan about I strugg t i 
1, and to assert that some- This faith in themselves has t d 


ild “do.” The result of the up- ished. The collecting of the n yw 
the trustee decided to defer ing and could have bee ne in ten 1 ites 


t was aiready late Ior any delay in a public meeting; but the } pie lived 1 3 


: that feminine interference be- one not busy in the fields ind en 
rty children were waiting for that had to do much visiting! 7 farmers wer 
lo put them off a single year meant often away from home and their wives 
mothers thought. They would ing to act independently in a matter 
st. Some would drift into other scribing money. To explain to them 
accepting cheap jobs or sitting mess in hand seemed poor pol S] ‘ 


ss around country post-offices, maybe put their names to a paper in res] 


¢. without visible or invisible means argument their lords had not heard, sor de 
gree of disapproval might be ex ted 
use of the price of that land! were not bold enough to s 
to name the sum, $300, not wish- Hadst thou been here, thyselt 
g the people into ridicule.) The In the absence of the voter t was ade i 


1, “If this is all that hinders, we prudent to say “we wil iL tor 


] } ° ioht TY 
the amount by private subscrip- might not ~ he ne fh 
Te , } r m hi h nw 
woman-like they set to work at thrust upon him the unw 
that some women had been there, v ting 


had proceeded very quietly. When ¢° subscribe money for a | 


No d mest spy was I | 7 @ ' c 


f mass meetings and efforts to find ‘ 
people’s opinion, they said, “Why Such a thing w “ \ 


05 om of ‘th husbands—we had o1 i to 
want to know their opinion ¢ [he With husbands—we had —— 


id had experience and he knew what a bit of imagination, : e 
to stir up the voters of this blessed snowledge that the av 


and give them the privilege of mote a Cause 
heir sovereign rights. Popular dis- vineed us of the misfort tt the 
vas expected and at its first conspic- men absent. The u 
rance the business halted. Per- its work first—we being the t ven which 


men were merely waiting for the dis- was to leaven the lur 


4 . 
} 


be allayed and meant to proceed If it were only one mat neig rhood 
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so bad; but if there were three or four, th 
quickly met and talked the matter ver and 


came to conclusions, unshakable conclusions, 


each fortifying himself by standing b 
the other two. In just such a way as this, 
there arose a real opposition party. Number 
ne, one of the largest taxpayers, was able and 
willing to send his children to the city. 
There was no need for him to bother about 
improving the condition of the township, be- 
ing able to escape from it. A road to town 
was all he asked. Numbers two and three had 
no children, but they thought mostly as number 
one thought and were qualified to make more 
noise about it. 

The solicitors were guilty, also, of slighting 
some important persons, as all could not be 
seen first and the sum of money was subscribed 
before the round was a third made. Their 
next duty appeared to be to go home and can 
peaches—a task which they undertook with 
more adequate skill and with make-up-for-lost- 
time zeal. 

They had been treated, not merely decently, 
but kindly. With one fierce woman, it is 
true, they avoided encounter and one man had 
given them “hot” dispute; but that they 
relished. On the whole, they had had littl 
opposition and had seen less indifference than 
they expected. They had met some curious 
persons—one garrulous man who denied hav- 
ing the “slightest interest in the children of 
the township.” “I have not the slightest inter- 
est in my own children,” he said. “ They are 
grown. I did all I could for them in way of 
education, but that responsibility ended som 
time ago. They and other people will have to 
look after their own children, as I did mine.” 

Some never-to-be-forgotten pleasures awaited 
the solicitors, as when they approached a hay- 
maker, in full farmer costume, blue shirt and 
broad-brimmed hat and face as brown as a 
Malay’s; and had recognized, at his very first 
words, courteous, concise and comprehending, 
that they were dealing with a man as much 


concerned as they in higher education. 


timable German and his family. They had 


just completed the annual ordeal of threshing 


wheat. The men and their great 


} 


gone. The barnyard was quiet 


] 


stove Was coolin 


o 


off and the f 


] ° ] 
ciean garments in a clean room, 


to see a farmer’s family at rest 


countered them 


indolence—hers 


il 


Ww 


1 all states 


as sometn 


They had never heard of a 


start a high school. It would be 


experiment. Why 


and could afford 


if, 


not let thos 


fo TO town as 


“ But.” we argued, “ being w 


it will deprive many who have th 


sides, it creates a 


condition we 


avoid. We want all the children 
all educated. To educate one child al 


pels him to go from home or to a 


ignoramuses,.” 





That speech was sadly unfortu 


word “ignoramuses” was no s 


than the man’s countenance fel 
casting about for an adequate ap 


] 
i 


was a thoughtful and self-respect 


1 had wounded him deeply! What 


me was not that I had injured 


] 


I had been egregiously unkind 


ha s lessened a worthy man’s self 
I ' 


“Tt is true, I have no educati 


without looking up. I could hav 


feet so great was my shame. As 


and would not allow him to sp 


attempted to make amends. 


‘T ask pardon for that word,” s 


you have no right to apply it to 5 


man is an ignoramus who has resp 


iK 


knowledge and the truest learning 


not gained from books.” 


faith that men 


schools as they 


Cr 


I assured 


uld be intelligent 


could be dev 


churches. I cited examples from 


and women in every rank and pla 


I talked at some length and heal 


reiterated my high regard for all 


I 


the wound my stupidity had mad 


lifted his head. 


H 


e seemed to ha 


my sincerity, which his own mora 


enabled him to 


st 


e. It was n 


however, that he still had doubts 


young graduates, 


whose teachers 


‘ 
\ 
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wisdon 
s serious He had good 
Phe 1 little sche ng but they 
I est DY heir families and 


neip a to better Ways oT ILIV 

s this result cer ¢ He was 
mes severe pu ? T Tensive ny 
are! n eir tactiessness 


ss, would have routed a dema 
sassociation from the wis« 
ept ve his perceptive fa 
s Vy I if t that tnev were n 
r than he. save only in words 
c<new his final decision, but he 
n 1 ise till he knew its 
ide of open-mindedness was 
g ntrast t ntelleetual pride or 
liescenc We staved a good 
! it last Ww unhitehed old 
rted her again on the road, we 
1 thoughtful. 
rong? Were we giving our days 
i I iIntom—educat n which 
g literary advantage, no more 
re keenness of mind, no more 
weiatinll 


rful thing to lose faith for a mo- 
s ideal—that angel which has lent 


It is death 







ess one’s self of the very spirit that, 
s really quickened. 
r the farms arou 
ition we should soon be reduced. 
le aving school at 
fourteen vears of age, instead 
een, nineteen, twenty, as in our 
With their brains just attain- 
ceased all systematic men- 


inspiration became 





to manual labor, 
nstant and clamorous. 


journey continued 


tv. Our horse 


Ty 1 
ere irged to take 
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TULLY Cc ed el 
with them 
giris wil was 1! 
Ta high set 
trom her idea ! 
of learning 


If 


it very happy 
rls engaged in 


iw society i 

d Mmuik, The 
} 

llidings tor tl 


irm gates, and 


and jelly; and 
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And the boys 
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grammar grad 
gan studving—t 
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the monoton and igh t gine 
Was teart i} T stud | mn ar d veometry vet 
W the cour if \ ith, tl pref rred to 
] . 
could have my ion iT) rat . thal 4 ) 
t] rden ehores l 3 t 
For at this maidens i youths long 
Tor « ny Thy ire ar ing dreams ve 
} } | 
lillerent trom g nd boy dreams ind t!) 
] V i = is t tt \ + # \\ tt ind 
must be ven up as IpOssible l count 
youtn 1 sul t! t Tt sole virtu pe 1 ir 
1 } ‘ 7 
ished DY His e! ronment : virtue his 
parents Can appre ite is industry austry, 
] ] 
ceaseless ndustry. Phe com 1 school 
2 3B A, > } ++] 
opened his mind to HOPE. Perhaps a littl 
or 72 1 , | 
more outside stimulation would show him thi 


dreams did not come true. You 
F my narrative. 
The 


stampeded into folly. 


angry men. rest, the 


such a 


They 


sudden break w 


were in no way prepared for 
ith the past. Many had never 
even heard of the high school. There was no 
one to remind them of the material benefits in 
attracting new people and holding those 
had. Only on 
vt wu 


victims to 


/ 


COS something: 


fallaci 


ould 
ous statements c¢ 
the enormous « xpense. 

When it is 


ing 


once decided that an undertak- 


is going to increase taxation, then men 


begin to stifle their consciences especially if 
the | l ] 


benefit is represented as purely mental. 
For men must “get along in the 


world.” 
Food, clothing, shelter, a certain, though var 


] _ : +} 
stvie in equipages tnese ar 


able amount of 
essential. Spiritual affairs are all right, but 
they can wait. So each man justifies himself. 
The horses could be spared, now, from labor 


fields. and took 


bearing men in all directions and in all speed 


in the five or six the road, 


over the township to get signers to a remon- 


strance. There was nothing to oppose them. 
The newspaper, that voice which crieth almost 
to the wilderness, which prepareth the way and 
maketh the paths straight for many amend- 


ments of life its absence was keenly felt. 
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JOD ind Wi \ \ g 

i few day < i! su 
Tio? 
sense,” said an irate Gi 
er 1! red at F vot 
? ? y t y ’ + 
mules I I g 
men to sig $ \ 
ler ch * un! ean 
ngs and po : ld 
study, may I got 1 ld | 
business al 3 \ ! 


few wh uld not b reued wv 
ren netratorse t} y wo } 1Y 
him. when thev assured him t 
tainly meant to lown the wv 
Of this zealous purpose, so g 
nounced, the women, happily 
domestic atta re. became tar lil 


there was nothing for them t 


they 


would have bee 


been morally willing to s 
with that industrious set of “e 
War was on, and the cause wh 


ideal soon deteriorated. A 


wholly righteous origin degener 
sonalities, lies, backbiting, spi 
tion for old injuries; till the dig 
on both sides were ashamed and 


fanatics, as if they could not by an; 
be in error; and as if the 
depended upon the 


of their idea. 


Christendom 
success 

There is no use to contrast the m 
two parties, or rather the demeri 
was engaged, consciously or une 

degree or less, in 
In times of war, truth bec 
Just judgments are not t] 
of misrepresentati 


should 


appear as huge as high Olympus.’ 





and not startle us, “th 


Toward the last of the conflict, p 


introduced. Far be it from a 


woman to fathom the mind of a | 
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iprising or dow! ip betwee 
mpt but content writhes ! 
stor n mid-August truth—the ot} 
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the professional poli- peo 
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sons Treasure Is our torn £ eT 
at I was held respor nating oj s or 
e lies, oaths nd ley I S 
So I give out th to us, that the } 
na cha I and em qaocue n l 
Vish f be thought I Th I 
quickly abjure poli ppressed wit , 
1d t at V ir pe “il! only the cost I ~ 
will drive vou tis they wer t 
wer should send you— failure of tl! 
the nevitable buffet- the popu t 
nany a splendid re igh discu ‘ 
ugh lack of sagacious able men w t 
lly pretty well divided speak to the } r al 
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in putting through a measure by quick and 


silent methods, before the opposition can 
mobilize; but a school has a definite aim, diffi- 
cult of fulfillment, and it can not accomplish 


the purpose of its creation if its 
are blindfolded. 

We had no 
which was not actively and properly educative. 


had suce 


might have happened. 


supporters 


wish to establish an institution 


eeded, that very thing 
We learned the 
ought to 


If our ventur 
lesson 

have 
] 


SOUL, 


which, being farmers, we 
known: Spare no pains in preparing the 
and Sow enough. 


Follow 


comes 


Sow the hest seed obtainabl 
Then 
with 
harvest. 

We had done 
a few seeds of uncontent dropped 


How 


and cultivate again. 


cultivation. In 


cultivate 
more due time 
our little sowing at random. 
Fortunately 
into the fertile brains of boys and girls. 


quickly they took root! How eagerly they 
reached up to the light! 
Out of sympathy for the youths, whose lives 


} 


were set in isolation, we had given two parties, 


inviting all the common school graduates in 


the township. “ Those parties,” said one of 
ll determined for high 


liked 


something and to do 


the girls, “ made us a 
school. We got acquainted. We 
other. We 
it altogether.” 


each 


wanter to do 


That speech was certainly naive. No lofty 


ambition. no zeal for knowledge! “ Wanted to 


do something and do it altogether.” The 
triviality was a shock, confessedly, to those 


of profound and weighty purpose; but, after 


all, was not this ca f their nature, this de- 
mand for comradeship, normal; and is it in 
any degree less vital than a yearning after the 
intellectual life? 

The 


township acquisition than 


lost as a 
a chil- 


of the remonstrators 


high school was no sooner 


there arose 
some 


dren’s crusade; and 


found themselves in a great dilemma, being 


unable to meet the new crisis and contend 
with their own sons and daughters. 

One girl, whose strength was mainly lachry- 
mal, cried all night; and her father, failing 
next day to assuage her grief, began to scratch 
his head and ponder the cost, in money and 


inconvenience, of sending her to town. At the 
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same time ther gris 


interviews with daddies; and bovs 


ing out their own salvation, overt 


ertly, by right or by might, ti 


duraecy gave way before the fire 
enthusiasm. 
Where the money was to come fr 


the children away nobody knew! 
boarding places were not secured. 


The City 


autumn w 


clothing was not ready. 
gan September 1, and 
farm is urgent, beyond the concept 
people. 


It looked impossibl 


To some, 



















impossible and the door of opportun t 


never to open. But an astonishing 


succeeded and five times as many as 
fore, applied for transfers and ent 


school. 


with 


Read it over, you whose sym 


the youths—five times as man 
cost to the township for tuitions wa 


all th 


willy-nilly 


$900. This was shared by 
including remonstrators, 
tion, the parents of the students pa 
Thus the t 


$3,000 for board. wnsl 


of pocket, in a single year, m 
Speaking materially, its five talents 
neither had they | 
They had gone 


The same amount of m 


won other five; 
away in a napkin. 
the town. 
have equipped our own institut 


state would have given us fifteen y 
of one, in which to pay it. 
= Do the 


game?” inquires an outsider. “ Y 


people mean to k 


a poor township. Is it getting 
These questions we do not answer; 
them, prayerfully, to those sacred ir 
known as voters (pardon that inv 
casm) and to those worthy persons 
who have at heart her system of edu 
who know that the gallant ship must 
We have learned that “too sw 
We ar 


be content with an upward tendency, 


down. 


rives as tardy as too slow.” 


delay seems to be costing dearly. Far 
not long endure such a drain upon 
sources. We love our country homes, | 


are being abandoned; and the fewer t 
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i lividual | l t 
wing and, in many Work 
nourishment which 7 ed « $ 
We read article after 
; i is t 
e Changes In rural 
eve; yet many chil- ; zi 
; rg ‘ 
ting 1n an increas as , 
; pe ol } ~ 
i) atmosphere waiting schoo mittee apne 
peless, in spite of natural buoy- ing the board of h ae : 
ins s@e¢ ed thie »f ‘ 
say that farm women do not ind to result in less efficient service than if t 
r working mates; but farm omplete authority over the subject were rey 
} " i’ he ley rtme 
Ik unless they can see the dawn- s ; ——> 
: ne : : . The board of s 
y when country life is, in reality, ; alias ‘ ‘ 
rts to be and may be—the complet« ; 
5 Ss ! tree te t K ) 
iev have schools of their own, to, 
ms of R that 
} } , 
dren of the grades, to hold the a ; : 
ng the critical period, and to react the 
q S Ss SM 
es, so that there may be on the 3 
S the schoo] P 
harvests, other than those ; 
‘ ver the depar 
ars and barns. : . 
he ird of he ( 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS lates. but tl aia, 
" L INSPECTION OF BOSTON SCHOOL tention to Dr. William B 
CHILDREN the Public Athletic L 


115, maintain no longer t medical mak ras I t 
ren in the publ schoois of bn rd + } ‘ 
e scho ommittee has voted to ex . requir . 
ers nd t pert rm the duties pro On ot J 7 
f the pointment of school phy s , 
the enance if such medical 2 as % 
hat wv it < ied 
is being contested by the sch board of ' 
whom a hearing was given by th the payroll at $300 vear | 
Ith on July 2, their chief objection mittee. it is underst 
roposition of the school committe men at a salary of $500 


t! number of school physicians cient 
forty. The board of health has 
statement upon the subject, reading OREGON STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCI 
llows: THE State Educational ¢ 
mmittee by Chapter 357 of 1907 is held each summer on the gr f the | 
ippoint a supervising nurse and dis- versity of Oreg 


urses 


by Section 1 of this This conferen has 
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1e@ O C1lOCK hve 


and 


Irom o! t every a 
from sixty to eighty superintendents ind 
high-school teachers have been in constant at- 


tendance, listening to closely argued technica 
professional papers, in which not the slightest 
attempt was made to entertain or amus¢ 
only to present professional informat 

Much of the time of the conference during 


the ten was devoted to a critical discus- 


sion of the books that have been adopted dur- 
ing the last few vears into the high sch ls of 
the state. Several days were principally de- 


ording to Dr. 


voted to the review of texts. Ac 
H. D. Sheldon, dean of the State University 
Schor ol has been effec- 


Edueation, this st dy 


tive. and will be productive of interesting re- 
sults 

Each d ilso, methods and experiments in 
secondary education, as tried it various 
hich schools of the state, were 1 ted on and 
discussed. 

An invest n of The Stu Habits of 
High Sel i Students Was ! 1 by 


‘ 


Principal Burt A. Adar 
Principal H. M. James, of Silverton 


Types of Six-ye r 


was the subject of papers by Supe tendent 
W. R. Rutherford, of MeMinnvill 1 Pri 
cipal George Hug, of Eugen 

Among the others who took a pr nent par 


in the exercises wer 

Principal Charles Cleveland, Port] 
fessor F. L. 
L. Hussong 
University; 
Everett, Washingt . 
University: Felix Moore, Ashland; Professor 
R. C. Clark, University; Principal J. C 
Salem; Principal C. R. Bowman, 


Ma Holmes Parsons, Uni- 


Assistant State Superintendent E. F. 


Stetson, Un Principal 
Astoria; Professor A. E. 


Superintendent C 


iversity ; 


t 
i, 


son, 
ford; Professor bli 
versity; 
Carlton, Salem; Assistant Superintendent C 
A. Rice, Portland; A. T. 
Kirk, Springfield; E. 
Lane. University; State Superintendent 
Churchill, Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Stan- 
University; Superintendent Karl On- 


Koch, Port- 


Park, Euge ne 


perintendent R. L. 


Salem; 
ford 
thank. Tillamook; Miss Katherin 
land; Superintendent George A. Briscoe, Ash- 
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vate 
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the training 


come for the 


intendent John Girdler, La 
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SF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


rs there were 22,000,000 per- 

ational institutions in the 

S 1914, according to the Annual 
( nissioner of Educatio ist 

0 . ver 19,000,000 were in ele- 
: 1,374,000 1 secondary 


rsities ( = an ther 
1 } 
rs ry rn seh s pre 
‘hers, 6, OOO were in proies- 
Ss, and tl I linder were scat 
r types of institutions. The 
] + ] . . } 
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e if the exports trom 


rease is yet to be noted in the 

ge term for public schools. Between 1910 
he increase was from 157.5 days a 
158.l—a growth of only six tenths of 
three vears Attendance has m- 


wever The average number of daavs 
person enrolled 


1910 to 115.6 in 


1915. 
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Head graduates 


+} 7 } } } 
with magna cum laude rank, and later took a 


vraduate ( 


Y urs I g 
Columbia I rsity, fr which stit mn 
} rece ed the degres tf master of arts Be 


A n B, 1s sen prin 
cipal of Pu m (Conn.) high s Mr 
Burton graduated f1 Colby College in 1908 

ry d 1 in the school of commer 
f New Yor l ersity has 2 vn 1 pe 
where a separate heaa was needed, and Philip 
B. Kennedy, pt r of economies and head 

the departmen oreign trad s bee 
appointed dir ! 


Viroit L. Jones, for the pas vears 
head ( rtme f English in Sv 
Ry r ( eve, V rg 1. has ace pete | Sim 
| n University of Arkansas 

Dr. Susa Hl. BaLwot ot the de] irtine if 
Latin 1 the University of Ch C has a 
cepted the headship of the department of Latin 


in the Wester rmal School of Michigan 
it Kalan Dr. Ballou, wl s a gradu 
of the I versity t 4 ( } bn nin 
struc r in e | n departn t I lat sti 
tution f t st eight vears She was at 
ol time a traveling fellow of the Association 
f Collegiate Alumnex, and a Carnegie research 


iterature, and received her 


doctor’s degree at the University of Giessen. 


modern 

has | 
n the New 
l next 
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Dr. ( 


iInguages 


HRISTIAN Gauss, professor of 


in Prineeton University, 


cured to give a course of lectures i 


York University graduate scho yea 


French literature in the earlier 


nineteenth century. 
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f the Universit 
Professor Nat] 
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work in biology. 


At the annual gen 


ment 
Ht. D. Peas 
ry Dr 


é I V-Sixt 
Chicago w 
| Butler, of 
versity His 
1L1oO!l l | the 
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m address at 
| of the Unis 
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director of the British School 
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ng for the Michigan U 
ymmposed of virtually all the 
the university. The ann 
the purpose of thi 
democratize the undergraduates, 
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Tue Indianapolis | 1 of | ( I é 
cent meeting, made a ruling that ‘ son gr 
public schools in ( 3 e provid \ v 
sanitary fountains and sanitary towels lr} Ir ‘ \ t 
board has also made a ntract with the Indi- trips to points of interest in t 
ana Dental College providing that all s r le ste | 
children who have defective teeth and who ar fruit industrv. at Bakers 
unable to pay r | | il work shall | . Los Angel 
treated e sta ha : I ¢ | for : S 

] ~ 


the d bate Tor the lll, eX ha s l 
pose was t equ r ed nal bur n r 
t} > | | \ S 


worked so Ww } I ntls , f 
the tax I Mr. L. R. S va f 

Bi t | | ] ne nter { 

require Boston to spend approximately $750 c 3) 
000 for the benetit f certain cities I tnwne rel 


which have not sufficient civie p 





Paul G le f t ! t g rapl " 1 ry 
’ . p = s ¥\ = hoa 
Wlil Co iuctatl 1 ¢ l n gz g \ - 
nrs Ve hid 
will be devoted largely t serva s of 
I “O64 in their ft rd Vv 
dustrial development in the west Che itiner- ‘ £ +} TT 
later vears of their courses. T! 
' “ea ee } : e 4h ve 
‘ Will neluce th rossinge thie (sre 7 : ° ; . ° . 
ary alin . ~~ reat day technical classes, as dist 
Plains to Colorado; the Cripple Creek minin; recognized in 1912-13 was 281, 
district; the fruit districts of western Colo- }elq jn 110 institutions. The st 
| 
1 12.970. () 


rado; Great Salt Lake and city; copper mi tendance numbered 
ing and concentration in the Bingham district; eld. 131 were only part-time 

, . foun | 7 . 4 rr , ; - 
ranch in central Nevada; tl! courses. The ther 150 were in 


great cattle in 


=) 


dam and diversion works and the reclaimed  fy]]-time dav-schocls. While the 
land in the Truckee-Carson irrigation district. approximately the same in num! 
In the Sacramento Vall Vay isit will be made previous year, 


to the gold-washing plant in the river gravels, 
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ae qy s 
rt for I 
; ; DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
~ ; I : = * 7 FREEDOM OR COMPULSION IN THE TRAINING 
g ap nents OF TEACHERS 
] er, sixth form master at | ~ \ S 
: Worcester, has bee ointed — 4 1915, Pr > 
Ix ngs » )] P r- P 
Mr. ] I) van, professor 
€ Ivelend. to iy ‘ 
| educati l Ir i l = . 
| 1 f Ba resigned , , I] 
I rd Thrift commi r ; 
Ir. KE. J. Gwynn, resigned; Mr. J 
ra 
rer n pat | 2 t M 
r be Joseph Hunter pro- ; 
zy at Sheffield University, in Pe 
P rD Miss Phyllis A 
County School, Peckham, has : 


e of ‘ } + 1s oT S i 
f the sup ( f schoo : 
: 115, beg leave t g s | 
g iref onsideratio oO ur i fixed vy ght 
e vocational s ) W ré ver 4 I I 
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ind =the COnSC] l tr ler metl is Irom mignt be Called the prevalling \ 
one field of work into others; (3) such a syste- the plan I have just outlined is s 
matic, prolonged, and thorough training as that by w]) 1c] the German © 


will result, through these means, in an almost trained Professor Yocum has 








tention that we can compel a teacher to be practise, and perhaps time alot 
come efficient if we ta him young enough It is not to the purpose to r 
ind work with sufficie ntensiveness H \ 1 narrowness of normal-s 
does not plead for early specialization in tl nor the smug inefficiency of ¢ 
study r education rather |} strusts the N re s hav not had 
separate study of education as a means of d \ essor Yocum den 
veloping protess nal power in a perso! al have not established genuine gr 
ready educated in wholly non-professional ing for teachers. And back of 
courses. What he desires is an educational ards of the publie and of scho 
program dominated throughout a prof t low to favor ad 
sional purpost He does not argue for nar any sort 

row vocational specialization, but for the per Nor should argument be vw 
vasive influen f a vocational aim throug] not actually at iss I w 

out the education of th prospective teacher. strongly as Professor Yocum t 
Practically, his conclusions would favor th cialization of many college cour 


development of undergraduate schools of edu- which the instructor is governed 


cation in colleges, or the expansion of normal ate ideal of “ productive scholars 
schools into normal colleges search, ignoring the character, 


There is much that is attractive in this ideal purposes, and the idealistie int 


of a broad training governed through many lege youth. I would admit that 


} . 3° . . ° 1 . 
14 years by a singk purpose and moulding by t women for elementary scho 
] ] | : ] licl ] 


insensible degrees the character an intell t ter he accomplished, at least f 


f vouth into an almost automatic power in a in normal schools. Doubtless Pro 


| 
creat calling. But it is after all an ideal would admit that the higher edu 
which ignores a fundamental principle in edu- demand men who have had gr: 
cation the principle of freedom It is timid leadi ig to the doctor’s degree. 


exaggerating the power of liberal studies t Fortunately there is a mark 


divert the mind f students from their voca bring the American college 


tional interest. unde restimating the value f age T the German ae I 1 Ww 

disinterested scholarship, and failing t I TO} ind that disastrous for 
: »» 7 r rn] 1 

prec late the transtorming | wer ot th pi I rotessor Y ox im di piores 18 I 


fessional motive. 


I would oppose oO it practically the 


which Professor Yocum disapproves. The best the elective system will keep th 
training for teaching seems to me to be found ate from undue narrowness of 
in a four-year college course, with certain in- college work, and before mat 
troductory courses in education in the last two certain to hear and to heed th 
years, followed by a year or more of strictly college professors themselves r 
professional training, including practise teach- as teachers—in a graduate scl 





. ° . } . ' } } Dm 
ing, and thereafter a period of supervised ex- tion! In short, the danger wl 


perience. Perhaps Professor Yocum’s plan Yocum sees in a college edu 
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ected gyainst the ver-s entil t t 
lege instruction The colleg ny sort who ar tw 
r saved to humanism in s they « see how g \ 
if he ntinues to have tion that ! ! 
ide some stu f his prol serves greater 1 ect t ‘ 
rpreter of s subject r gin W ther { 
so lost to the world that n 1 of ' 
rvice t eh the better us And f . ! that er te tr 
ge he has worked so hard t ng nl t 
xtel ind p of view 
2 the undergr iate school of guarant prof ‘ | 
iture vocational choice Cher has : er ‘ ! 
the ltfe-career motive, bu stic mot t ' ! 
r e eariy expression of it The serve his ft s tar mor 
of college men have a perfect]: a secure and vital prof 
t to become good citizens and than 01 wl Read | 
y re but li | hal ts It mind Pury se gT 
visely defer the It is in a sense ar nsuit t Tt 
toward the end say that wi pel eff ] 
gh to kn DY controls ’ Dulit ip ! I ‘ < 
ss of callings one’s career will Rather risk some blundering t 
Or if one knows more definitely than cure a mechanical efficier t 
‘ 
f ig) t See the connectior ry of w! n he teacher |] } " ! 
irse in sociology and the ministry) party. That sort of efficier 
! n English and journalism That try Let us risk graduate tr 
1 disinterested exploration of the sake of freedom, breadt f view, and « 
ts of men, for which the colleg: capacity to surviv moet ! 
greatest opportunity, is hindered by) administratior 
finition of vocational intention. Henry W. Horm 
‘ the vocation that calls for an HARVARD | ER 
g is | wered in the estimation f 
ov} . It is the vo ition f r Wi h AN EXPERIMENT WITH SCHOOL LUNCHI 
t be trained until he has laid th AFTER a campaign ext 
inda n of liberal culture that is of practically four year 
l. Even the admixture of direct started in one of t ( 
ms in the teaching of general su liz s, la t Jar I | 
narrow then Phe need not be it had to | lis | 
ed” because ther e not vo munity u lagi ‘ 
but the prospective teacher had n it 1 wer 
history as a man among men to help wor 
Ss a teacher among te hers or lr} I I i 
t her among doctors, lawyers and’ through the rt P t 
There is a lift and freedom in Teacher Ass t 
lized purpose to understand for the has been in existenc ! 
} \ tional notive nd Wi h has t I 
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QUOTATIONS 
4L SCHOLARSHIPS IN AGRICULTURE territ | 
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reh vshins and } . 
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res 1 son l ( 
r sort Tl ericul ral eol 
| ersit for S | 
1 a foundation in th Nor is 
I logy. ; . 


I ron se ¢ irlier i } > 
ni ‘ resi | ey ire Ss l W 
lL, .] ’ 
rh iers m make pra s 
etual u ty and worth i 

eal lipme I n ag? t | 

l estig ns and r cturers pel 
sort ont he i tended W fl st S 
~ =~ ? ? mT Y ] 
Q ! : Y lac s np | T 
cturing | . t would id 
eo n ( | putti oO ‘ 
sums I nev 1 support Se! 1 | 
{ , 
y s su g¢ in reports u vor ‘ S 3 | ‘ for 
manut ture However | ot irs | | 
| 4 1 
( pany, which 1s supporting tl s how 


t Ir investigation int inces g ltur 
to accept unquestioningly th problems or 
g that such tests of its ma- through ag iltur I 
I favorable, will be worth the scr 


of the college, Dr. Charles E. EDUCATIONAL 
rector of the graduate school, and RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
*W. P. B. Lockwood, head of the de- AN EXPERIMENTAL STUD‘ LF-ANALY 
dairying, announce that the plan SIS, ESTIMATES OF A CIATI AN 
THE RESULTS OF TEST1 


guards the independence 


3 ° . , : 
raft ~~ ety - 4 } . 
ation, SPeliection of he scholar- It would hye 
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ew something more r less pre st ! Was i ina hat l 
ng the reliabili f th individual's St wa I s s rs ft I irrang 
inalysis It w id be It ¢ jual nteres ers I thelr n group in the sa 
value I know what Ways tl results I lor the same traits ~ il 
such introspection compare with the J dgime 3 This gives \ QT! ; I \ t 
f on fr ds d with the r s of a estim . 33 3 al 
mc ireme By w nitiating U 8 judgments 
y ns « I nd 1 ted qu st f lr idit 3] 

ving riment ve | carried each oO f persons was 
The re be reported are suggestive as series of : gica 
to n rv ad tl t ’ n an had been r rg foul 
ext f researches of this character nd vhich rev i to a high degr 
th re given here by way of a preliminary t genera ! gel ! 
report vas determined er ¥ 

From a list of students in their third ecol- age, school grad len ! 
lege vear, each member of the group was asked of teachers, « r part 
to indicate by marking as 5, 2, 1, 0 e de- were the Tra Completion tes 
gree of her acquaintance with each of the from the Woodworth-Wells Ass 


others. From the total list a group of 25 the Hard Directions, Opposites, > 


‘nted nate, Whole-part, Action-agent, 


were sf lected, all ol whom were acqua 


with each other. At intervals varying from Relations tests. All of these tests 
two weeks to a month each ‘individual was demand for qu k and accurate | 
given 25 slips of paper, bearing the names of and reaction to the relations of ft 
these acquaintances, including the ‘ndivid- to each other. Everything 
ual’s own name. She was asked to arrang ability is important and detern 
the members of the group in an order of merit, composition of that characteris 


en each occasion, according to their degree ot 
possession of some one trait. The traits con- 


+ | sidered were neatness, intelligence, humor, experienc 


conceit, beauty, vulgarity, snobbishness, re- Furthermore, the academ 
fnement and sociability. The judge was to 0 these fifty students by their 
‘nelude her own name in the series, placing 4 ferent college branches during 
herself where she believed herself to belong i1 of college work were secured fr 
relation to her twenty-four acquaintances. records. Judgments of the deg 
The record was then hat ded in, in an appar- the different st di nts had I 


ently anonymous way, but, unknown to th extra-academic activities during 
individuals, accurate record was kept. identi- career were ma le bv officers 


fying each arrangement. This was done in had known them all during this 
order that the judges might be encouraged to graphs of the fifty individuals 
the greatest degree of frankness, both in judg- general size and style were secur 
ing their acquaintances and in recording their well as characteristic specimens ot 
self-estimates. The different arrangements W riting. The photographs and the 


are being judged for various 


1 
] 


the various strangers to the individuals cone 


raits should be as little as possible influenced Probably never before have > 


different individuals ways been employed in attempting 
s of individu 


were separated by considerable intervals of ing 


time so that the judgments of 


by memory of where the 
in the list had been placed for other traits on tensive measuremen 


material enables us to throw pr 


+ 
| 


previous occasions. 
A list of students in their fourth college suggestive light on numerous qu 
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I r MN Zed i t rs 3 
e tle investigation il no hea t rr " n 3 4 
hnal conciusions, wW tin il I I S S £ 
De ations Coeftt ents of Correla 
a Posses Aca 
sion f licia rraite 1 
A. D . A. D : E Media fraitand Traitar = y raita " a is 
As se ti- Self-Est licia lici@l judicia se \ a ’ ay . 
ciates mates mates Capa y Capacity apacity ‘ f ests . r . 
r for Self ers ( er ete 
Others ‘ 
15 5.8 LS 71 Ze 1 oe t i 9 
3.7 6.0 3.0 ri iv ) i4 t2 ; t 
15 7.3 52 (TI 59 87 ; 18 
4.1 5.7 1.7 ot 1Y 22 26 t v0 ) , 
3.5 6.U 02 77 23 15 17 A Ob ) l4 
3.5 6.1 2 60 24 vi 22 29 l 1s 4 
48 51 20 69 5) 27 1d f ] » 2. 
59 7.2 6.3 69 38 83 4 i } ] 
17 5.4 29 66 18 17 16 > ( % 


rhe results show only what these fifty people agree with f¢ idaments 


‘ase, and only to that degree passe lon them hy t ir acquaintar sf 


what we may expect to be ger In the first two columns of Table I. are 


Many similar studies must be given, for each of the traits studied. the av 
rts of conditions and by a age deviations of the self-estimates of t 
thods, before we shall have th various individuals from the median posit 
r questions. But the results issigned them by the twenty-four assox : ’ 
s valuable because of their lack and also tl iverage deviation among thes 
tative as they may be, they twenty-four associates in their judgments 
show what happened in the only each individual. The figure given j ter 
ittempt to find answers to the of the number of positions in the total scale of 


s be best to ask these particu- of neatness the figures mean that. wher 
nd in each ease p int out the each individual, in the long run, d splaces her 
such conclusions as the fig- self by 5.8 positions from her median or 
In the figures included in the position, the twenty-four associates deviate 
averaged together the results from the average by only 4.5 | laces in their re 
irate groups, so that our conclu ments of another person. That is to say,)t™ 
iggestions may have the highest pos individual’s error in judging herself is s 
lity under the circumstances. In what greater than the average error of her 
connection it would be interesting friends in their judgments of her. The ind 
re the two sets of data and to attempt vidual does not judge herself as irately as 
rtain differences which are to be she is judged by her friend 
een them. But in the present in- In all cases the individual places herself 
n r chief concern is to exhibit the farther from her true position than do her 
procedure and to indicate the type friends on the average,! TI rage of all the 
tion which may be secured from deviations of associates, for all traits, is 4.4 
gations. The data are not given places; that of all the individual self-estimates 
cause of the preliminary nature of is 6.1 places. In general the error of self- 


hose who may be interested in estimation tends to be half again as great as 
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he iveruge er! ( Lie jue 


1 
clates their colleagues and themselves 


Question IT.—IJs there any constant tend- scientitic merit, he found no const 


encu toward overestimation or underestimation, tner wt overestimate or to wl 
in the case of the 1? ] vidual’s self-estimates, ne’s s¢ #$ LHe remarks con r n2 
and if so. how does this vary with the trait in It 3 s appears that there is 
question? iging reelves a 

It may be said in answer to this question, overestimate as t nderestin 
first, that in the ease of none of the traits do I lage OUTSEIVES Sig y BUN 
all the individuals consistently either over- all ccsss dicts Bt 
rate or underrate themselves. But if the self- ’ es. W —y © 
displacements be averaged algebraically, cer- ‘ . 
tain very definite tendencies toward constant 2 a 
error are revealed. Column 3 of Table I. shows, aes 


the constant error for each trait. In the case ee 
of “undesirable” traits (conceit, vulgarity erestimate themselves to az 


and snobbishness) this constant error is to- mr} + . het , 4] 


Fences ween thi : 
ward underestimation. On the average these ,, 9 the weenset heise a 
individuals rank themselves as less conceited, ; Ce 
less vulgar and less snobbish than they really . te ales weal 
are. ac indeed hy the cor ined oninion of 1e] saehe ail mic 
are, as judged by the « mbine d pini n of th Ir our own results individual d 
associates, In the ease ot the remaining = =. a : : 
striking hus ni ess, 
+¢ ] ded — h! 99 . , ‘ ) ‘ Y) - 
tral S, the desirable cues, the Loans ral té nd WT etend * equ: iv hh ~ las 
ency is toward overest mation. The amount or i heir 13] \ hnt S nder 
peing el ) ill¢ ics 
degree of this overestimation varies consider- 5 |) ag pee ; 
; : ‘ , ‘ id places whole ff overes 
ably from trait to trait. It is greatest in the |, q: P ndivid 
niaces me OS l liu 
eases of refinement and humor, in which traits ll tl P ' ae 
ll Li INVEStIL is ! 
there are constant errors of + 6.3 and + 5.2 - os 
are so cons lous, Vv n 
place s In the cases of neatness, intelligence whather +] individ l y 
Vile rie In 1dua W p 
and sociability the overestimation is only ,20-. =) peoy Gieeon fe a het! 
about half as large as in these two traits, while aden of that trait in herself 
: . nits here i allw 7 On- . ; . . 
in the CASE of beauty there is really no con than is a person in whom 
stant error.| Another wavy of expressing these sealed 
| . marned. 
consti lencies is to give il -h cas , , 
CUE a. — nei h “0 sive in each . . e the QUESTION IIl.—/s one who 
number ot people in the group otf fhity ob- trait in high dear a hetter or 
+7 r ’ { iY th directio TY} nm- , , , ; ’ 
servers who tend in each direction. The num (Rot innit then és an individua 
— Se a a eee em oe. anem 
ber who overestimate themselv in each case trait is less conspicuous 
is as follows: refinement, 40; humor, 39; in- On the basis of the coml 
lligence, 34: sociability, 34; neatness, 25; 
telligence, 1: eciabil ; t: neatn » 295 the group we have secured a 
; > O5+ annece} 294+ enobbish gc * ynyl- ; - ~ 1: 
beauty, 25; conceit, 24; snobbishness, 18; vul each individual, a position wh 
° - . : ] . , 
garity, 17. It is clear at once that in the case most pr bable standing it h 
of the first four traits the tendency is pre- Gjnee each individual judged 
dominantly in the direction of overestimation; — 4}, group, we can, by correlating 


in the next three traits the two tendencies are ents of each individual wit! 


evenly balanced; while in the last two the gen- judgment of the group, secur 
eral tendency is strongly toward underestima-  eorrelation which will indicat 


+ 


tion. The se obs rvers plac themselves LOO capacity ? ot the given indivi 
high or too low, according to the desirableness 1 ‘6 American Men of Science 


or undesirableness of the trait in question. 54 
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t session f the trait ind ] t , s ‘ ta A sg , 
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the basis of the magnitude college classes | ippr ‘ 
ial displacements of self In labl l t t t 
lumns of Table I. are give , 1 ty t - 
res £ yy ] thy tr te mente 
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3] ficients ar . 
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rly h h T} is int x4 } r | ; 
nite of Al) a RT nil ot ‘ ] ‘ . 
i g 
lividual whom others con :, As we } 
the humor of het _ ' 
ejients ; 19 7th “g n ] 
nce indicate that 1 " ' 
es hers s ng itel] { 3 
} ler f tellig e hoth in pres + 
: . 
t : The same is to be said whiel r t 
‘ nent and sociability In t ! I I 
t coefficients, although pos these acad ! ! t 
v and hen not reli rn I 
ite that in this case ther have bi expected t 
f any sort between the posses general impress 
4 ‘ " “7. ‘ . . . 4 f ‘ y . . ] T*} 
rait and the ability to judge it. judgments ntellig 
ses of the definitely “yndesirable” high correlation between the tests and the est 
rity, snobbishness and conceit, the mates suggests that th 
+ + 1 4 +} + + , 
s tend to be negative, and although hese tests eorres very J 


are very high, they suggest that ( racteristics I N r nied 
f these traits to a given degree their est tes of our int e. J "? 
disqualify the individual to that de- encouraging result for t te! , 
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But it 
of the mental tests correlate to so high a de- 
gree with the estimates of various other traits, 
conceit 
This 
of two interpretations. It 
hand, that these cl 


naracter- 
re only partial components of 


notably humor, snobbishness, beauty, 


neatness and refinement. result sug 


gests either or both 
may be, on the on 
istics a that more 
h the 
relation with the tests is still higher), at least 
as the estimates of our associates is con- 

This 


humor, a tendency toward self-esteem, physical 


general trait, intelligence (with whic 


cor- 


far 


cerned. would mean that a f 


sen sé 0 
attractiveness and a gentle manner dispose 
; favorably of 
On 


that an 


one’s associates to think 


’ 
ones 


general mental endowment the other 


hand, the result may mean individual 


distinetion to stand 


of the 


who has sufficient out 


prominently in any estimated traits 


here considered is posse ssed o a nervous 


system which enables her to accomplish the 


work of these m¢ ntal tests with corr sponding 


efficiency. Such a characteristic ‘ veneral 


as 
trait 


in daily 


stand-out-ish-ness ” may perhaps 


recognition, not onls 


which ealls for 


the academic records this 


general tendeney toward correlation 


positive 


is not present. The only high correlation is 
with estimated intelligence, and it is impos- 


to si in how far this high coefficient is 


due to rene ral knowledge of academic attain- 
ments on the part of the individuals compris- 
ing the groups. Refinement and neatness ar 
the traits which show any claim 
at all for correlation with academic recorder 


The positive direction of the se cot fh 


only other 
icients may 
afford some consolation to those who put their 
faith the of a 


demic records of college students, but their low 


in vocational significances A- 
values constitute a discouraging commentary. 

Question V. 
of intelligence compare with each other, and 


the 


How do the various measures 


what is reliability of these various meas- 
ures? 


the re la- 
tion between teachers’ estimates of the general 


Frequent studies have been made of 


intelligence of pupils and their intelligence as 


AND 


SOCIETY ry 


show? t r performance in ps 
tests [The teachers’ estimate is p 
likely to be based on that sort of 
vhich shows itself in academ 

nly, since in many cases a 

I d t the classroom and i 

I Ww cast the teach rs estima 
nly in the form of t 
records These are then not esti 
eral intelligence in the strict sens 
presumably conditioned for the 1 


marks 


academe were rep 
; . 
ng to a letter system, in wh 
KC ly t RB means rood ’ ( 


psychology, |] 





(and for certain 


SCUSSIOI 


for eacl 
C and D values 


»| 
narks 


nd 6O (there wer no cases ot | 
r aure go Ve is T ] verages | 
dents, on the basis of vhich they w 
rder of merit, the two groups 
seniors) being s irately treat 
v the tl following meas 
(a) The results of the psychol 


combined opinion of 


2 The academic records in § 


The correlations between thes 
ires are given in the following tal 
ys 
Corre y of psy logi al tests 
vith estimated inte renee r 
Correlation of psychological tests 
with average academic record. 
Correlation of academic records 
th estimated intelligence 


Th most 
low 
the 
chologi 
of the 


of the 


other measures of intelligence 


al 
esti 


closely wit 


is 


tests agree 
nates by associates 


with the records 


Tests 


correlation of the academic r 


striking result here is 


lower, while the correlation of the r 


iio The 


is exceedingly low. 
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ze results will of course depend the traits. All t efficients 
ide one takes toward the various their median valu g 44. \1 g . 
: One who has faith in the value of it is true that s vho ki 
rds must of course reject the the best J Lv I t r rt 
ceaciates and be very sceptical of be a good judg The degr 
ental tests. But vocationally true, however, val ‘ 
f associates must always have With thi indesi t? 
this dete rmines or indicates the ness, conceit and vulgarit t 
thers toward a given ‘individual, so low as to be inrelia 1 perhay 
eyecess will depend to a nsid- nly to cl The s tru , 
these reactions. The ultimate But in the ses : ‘ ’mor ' 
ental tests is still to be deter- sociability d t g e the p 
‘t was partly in order to aid in fairly high\ 
» that these experiments were Qvestion VIII.—Wha lations 
Inasmuch as the tests and the found among ir s traits l r g 
re¢ closely, the tests and the rec- tf} 5 ay stu lf l ‘ 
ely, while the records do not cor- For examp : V ged 
! arked degree with ¢ ither of the ntelligent ils likely t id i 
asures, the significance of the morous, refined, or snobbish, ete. + If ther re 
rks. or their reliability in this in- such correlations ‘ ted trait 
he seriously called into question. what is their dit | 
4 ( - VI.—Does the ability to iudge the shows th verage correlations 
< (iudicial capatity) stand in— groups) mM t case of 
to proficiency in mental tests or 
colle age work? 
ns are given in the appro- She hel 
ns of Table I. In the case if ' 
ls there is seen to be absolutely = Ss — 3 — 
th judicial capacity, in any of ol b5 hnd B. : os : 
stimated. In the case of the mental Intelligence 39 
€ the traits yield high cocfi- Humor 29) 08 
. - Conceit 1) .44 32 
ntelligence and in humor there is Beauty 51) 34 450 
g rrelation (.55 and .48). Th Vulgarity 09 .06 40 .24 —. 
here is that those who do well in ope eri 2 - 9. + . y 
tests are good judges of the intelli- Sociability 10.25 55 .07 ry} .18|—.1 i 
humor of their friends, but that 
f the other traits there is no neces- Interesting as these ; 
probable relation. | cho has the passion for correlation, it is esp 
VIL.—ls the individual who 1s a cially d fieult t state DI ] i: 
of others also one whose st lf- mean. \Neatness corr late ' ng ha 
have high reliability? vith all’ the traits except vulgarity and s 
ee lividuals are placed in an order of pility; intelligence w t] loarit 
h respect to their judicial capacity and perhaps hilit = t 
I é mating the characteristics of their neatness, conceit al lr L WwW re the 
. : } | placed also in another order of coetheients are Ww I t I 3 es] ly 
hasis of the accuracy of their self- closely with neat . 
that relation will be found between ness; beauty witl 
rrangements? The appropriate col- and refinemet vulgar rl 3] vely 
lable I. gives these coefficients for all with only humor and 51 hi 1 nega 
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confusion that exists 
f the various words, 
Further work 
in position to 
meaning of these vari- 
is coefficient 
(JUESTION 


§ arn no 


stands high in cer 
and either high or 
all hiects? Table 


Logic 
History 

} Conon 
English 
Crerman 

( hemustry 


Mathematics 


are all positive, and argue against the 


only expressed belief 


in rather elose spe- 
ializati hn 0 abi iti the stud nt who does 


Jl in one of these subjects tends to do well 
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l’s reactions pri- 

Norsworthy 

at the traits about which in- 
mmonly made in recommenda- 


nt out by the achers’ agencies, 


bureaus and employers, tend to 


hich individual opinion is least 

rding to her results. Traits such 

judgment, clearness and quick- 

ich judgments are most unanimous 

are usually omitted from thes 

s indicates the desirability of a 

examination into the general 
idgments of this type. 

of-oral and written recommenda- 

als, “ characters,” and letters of 

be based on a careful 

ese materials. Especially should 

re than we now do concerning the 

idgment in the case of the dif- 

, the likelibood that the verdict of 

will agree with the consensus 

the relation of these judgments to 

l’s self-estimate, and the aceord- 


these with the results of objective 


lso be insisted that the personal 
‘ this or that interviewer, adviser, 
pert is by ( eal a sufficient 
eral practise Magie, ‘lairvoy- 
physiognomics, were all 
he treacherous basis of “ personal 
and oceasional striking coinci- 
Vocational psychology will be saf 
phets and charlatans only when it is 
n a stable structure of consist- 
liable ¢ xp rimental data. 
Lucy C. Cocan, 
Aanes M. ConkLIn, 
H. L. Hotureworrn 
~~ 
COLLEGE, 
MBIA UNIVERSITY 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE 


ERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIA 

TION, SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 25-26, 1915 

S was the first separate meeting of the 
School Hygiene Association sine 


meeting of 1913 was merged with 
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